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“Margaret Crawton opened her heart without rest:2'nt 


UNDER FOOT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ MAGGIE LYNNE,” ETC. 
—o—— 
Cuaprer V.—Broveut TocErHer. 
i” was the evening of the day on which Daniel | here and there, driving it in blinding clouds into the 
Crawton found the letter marked “private” await- | faces of unhappy pedestrians, who had to pilot their 
ing him on his office desk—a wet evening, raining | way under difficulties through the crowded thorough- 
with hopeless persistence: the wind whirled the rain fares, A truly unpleasant state of things, to be de- 
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tained on the side-walk waiting for the chance of a | He seemed to find something strangely engrossing 
crossing, particularly to those bound on errands of im- in the study of the young face, at which he gazed go 


} 


portance; or for impatient spirits, disposed to chafe | intently that the stranger became conscious, and 


| 


under delays, like the elderly gentleman who sud- flushed under his scrutiny, though he returned it 
denly emerged from one of the turnings into Cornhill, | with a direct look that asked, “ What do you waut 
and pushed on with quick, determined tread, like one | to know about me, sir?” 
accustomed to put down difficulties, and clear his own When he had turned away, the old gentleman still 
way, wherever it might be. That he belonged to the | gazed after him, muttering, “‘Can’t tell where I have 
respectable classes of society, might be inferred from | seen that face, yet it seéms familiar. A handsome 
hi. dress, with its comfortable wrappings and defences | young fellow, but he seems careworn and troubled in 
against the weather, and a certain air which he had | spite of his cheery tone. I suppose he is one of the 
about him of solid, British respectability, suggestive | many hundreds of poor fellows who are out of em. 
of solvent credit and a good balance at the banker’s. | ployment, and gradually sinking into the lower ranks, 
He was so closely muffled, with the collar of his great | there to increase the burden of taxation already 
coat, turned over his ears, and. was so effectually | dragging down honest, hard-working men.” 
screened by a capacious gig umbrella, that little of his While these thoughts were passing through his 
face was visible; and that little was not encouraging, | mind, the young man whose face had so singularly 
for a beggar-boy, who had just sidled up to ask alms, | attracted him moved on to the corner, where he stood 
allowed him to pass on unsolicited, crouching back in | on the kerb, evidently waiting, like himself, for the 
his misery and rags, repelled by the stern eyes which | chance of a crossing. Thus, brought together for an 
had looked him down from under their bent, frowning | instant, these two were about to drift from each 
brows. The gentleman was evidently in haste, and | other’s sight, strangers, as they had met and parted, 
walked briskly until his way was suddenly checked | neither knowing of the other whence he came, nor 
by a block of vehicles. He stood on the curb in a | whither he was bound, nor guessing that their currents 
high state of irritation, muttering, in a vexed tone— | of fate would ever cross again. So they stood apart 
“Wants a reform in the way of managing the/in the crowded streets, with the rushing tide of 
street traffic. Something wrong about these obstruc- | human interests and passions rolling between them 
tions; but of course it will be nobody’s fault, and | like a dividing flood. Yet, though they knew it not, 
nobody’s business. Here I am, behind time, and that | their threads of life were to be woven together from 
blockhead Thompson, who cannot develop more than | that night. 
one idea at a time, will not have the sense to driveto| The young man was conscious of a feeling of 
my club, but will keep the mare in the wet, and give | curiosity towards the tall old man with the formidable 
her cold. Mark might attend to these things, but, | umbrella, who had watched him so closely. He 
as usual, he has his hands full of his own business. | wondered what could have invested his face with 
Eh? what!” he interjected, turning sharply round | such singular interest for one whom he never remem- 
to scrutinise the owner of a faded silk umbrella, which | bered to have seen before. Thinking thus, he turned 
had just come in violent contact with his own. round, and ran his eyes rapidly along the crowded 
He found himself confronted by a pair of clear | footpath in the hope of again catching sight of the 
brown eyes, that returned his gaze with a fearless | stranger. It was not long before he distinguished 
frankness, and seemed to say, “I am honest, and | him, but was startled ‘to see him in the act of 
shrink from no man.” Attracted by the eyes, the | attempting to cross the road, rashly ignoring the 
stranger scrutinised further, and saw that it was a | advance of a double file of omnibuses and cabs, which 
young man about twenty-three, tall like himself, with | seemed to unite at that point, and lose themselves in 
a frank English face, that inspired confidence with the | a maze of confusion, which the roar of wheels, the 
first glance, and confirmed the expression of his eyes. | cracking of whips, and the angry shouts of exasperated 
It was a noble cast of head, finely poised upon the | drivers did not assist to lessen. The old gentleman 
shoulders, and giving promise of action as well as | had not advanced more than a few steps when his 
thought. The old gentleman noted all, even the | foot slipped, and he fell heavily, making a vain but 
warmly-tinted ripples of brown hair which clustered desperate effort to extricate himself with his umbrella. 
in masses of curls, forming a coronet on the white | At the same moment a Hansom dashed recklessly 
forehead. He was inclined to be pleased with the | round the corner. The horse had just received 
young man’s appearance, and favourably impressed | cut of the whip, and was coming at full speed. It 
by his self-reliant bearing and easy freedom of | was close upon the prostrate man before the driver, 
manner, as he raised his hat, and said, good | bewildered by the shouts of the bystanders, could 
humouredly— comprehend what was the obstruction in his horse’s 
“Beg pardon, sir. It’s not easy to make one’s way. There was no hope for it; the warning had 
umbrella behave properly in this wind.” | reached him too late. The crowd on the footpath 
To which the other replied, absently, “Oh, no; | gazed with horrible fascination on the spot where 
of course not.” ‘the man lay, and one or two sensitive females with 
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weak nerves and hysterical tendencies, screamed, | 
and showed symptoms of fainting; but all was over | 
. before they had time to develop. 





CHAPTER VI. 
“ HAVE YOU NO LOVE-STORY OF YOUR OWN, NELLY?” 


“My Queen Margaret,:is it really you, at last! I | 
have watched for you since four o’clock, for I scarcely | 


dared to hope you would come, even after I received 
your answer to my note.” 

“Yet you might have known that I would not 
disappoint you on your birthday, if I could possibly 
help it, Eleanor ;” and Margaret Crawton bent for- 


ward and returned the warm kiss with which her | 
friend had greeted her—returned it quietly, as she | 


did all things—coldly, some might have thought; 
but it would have been only those who did not know 


there was in that nature, and had proved how deep 


and strong were the currents of feeling underlying : 
natural for her years. It was easy also to see in 
Margaret submitted to let herself be divested of her 


that apparently calm and undemonstrative manner. 


street wrappings, and turned round for a little ad- 
miring inspection by her friend, who had an artist’s 


eye for natural beauty and grace of effect. It was 
| lose all by the issue. 


sure to be gratified in Margaret Crawton, whatever 
she might wear; it seemed to be always the thing 
that suited her individually. No high-born belle 
of a London season could hit off the art of dressing 
with finer tact or more perfect success than Mar- 
garet. There was something almost primitive in 
the simplicity of the grey stuff dress, falling about 
her figure in such soft folds, with the tiny frill of 
lace encircling her round, white throat, and the 
simple band of blue velvet crossing the magnificent 


roll of dark hair. It would have been difficult to | 


have found a toilette more becoming the wearer, yet 


there was nothing new about it. Margaret’s friend | 


had seen that dress many times before, for it had 
been very carefully preserved, and could have borne 
its own testimony to the painful, pinching economy 
which was so severely felt in the Crawton household. 

Let us take the two friends as they stand together. 
They are equal in point of stature, and about the 


same age, though the daughter of Giles Royton looks | 
| died.” 


older by some years. There are lives which are lived 
out prematurely, where the work of years is con- 
densed into days. Eleanor’s was one of those.. Mar- 
garet Crawton had her share of trials; but they were 


not of the kind that weaves grey threads in the hair, | 


and indents the brow with premature lines—the 
mental suffering that quickly wears out the spring 
bloom, and falls on the young heart like the blight 
of untimely frost. The two friends had been school- 
girls together ; but Eleanor Royton felt herself much 
further removed from those early days, for it seemed 
to her that she had eaten of the “fruit of the tree 
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of knowledge” before Margaret had left behind her 
girlhood. It was even so; she had passed through 
the deepest and saddest phases of a woman’s ex- 
perience, and added to her life a sealed page, which 
she shrank even in thought from revealing to the 
friend who had been wont to share all her secrets. 

In person, as well as character, Eleanor was a con- 
trast to Margaret Crawton. Hers was a delicate, 
fragile loveliness, that suggested the need of cherish- 
ing care and tender nurture, for she did not look 
physically strong. There was nothing stately about 
that slight figure and pure, fair face, with the 
thoughtful blue eyes and crown of sunny hair, which 
had been Margaret’s special admiration in the days 
when it was suffered to fall about her shoulders in a 
shower of curls. She had loved to wind them about 
her fingers, and stroke down the golden ripples that 


; touched it here and there like gleams of sunshine. 
her. The old school friend could accept it as Mar- | 
garet’s way, for she knew how much of sterling gold 
, brow had none of the anxious, sorrowful lines which 


It was easy to see what a beautiful creature Eleanor 
Royton had been in her early girlhood, when her fair 


gave her face a world-worn, weary look, sad and un- 


her ene of those deep, passionate natures, full of 
dangerous, clinging tenderness, to whom love would 
be a fate for good or ill—one who might be expected 
to stake on it her whole life’s happiness, and gain or 


“ How is your father, dear?” asked Eleanor, as she 
put aside her visitor’s bonnet and cloak. 

“ About the same,” sighed Margaret. “I am afraid 
there is little chance for him, unless he could be got 
out to a warmer climate. As usual, I have nothing 
cheerful to tell you, dear.” Here followed a recital 
of family troubles, which Margaret poured out with- 
out reserve. “I am selfish to distress you with my 
gloomy talk, Eleanor. Have you been ill?” she 
added, suddenly, scanning her friend’s face, which 
looked to her thin and worn. 

“No, dear; only a little weakness,” was the reply, 
spoken with a forced smile. “ Perhaps I stay indoors 
too much; and it may be indolence, for since my 
father obtained his present situation, he will never 
let me take in work if he can help it.” 

“He does right,” affirmed Margaret, decisively. 
“You have earned the right to rest, for you worked 
very hard in the days of need, before your mother 


“ Poor mother!” faltered Eleanor; for her friend’s 
words had called up a rush of painful remembrances ; 
“she passed away in our sorest poverty. It is hard 
to think of her lying so long on a sick-bed, deprived 
of the little comforts which she needed so much. 
When the time came that we could have procured 
them for her, it was too late.” 

“But you did what you could,” added Margaret, 
soothingly. “It may be that she was taken in mercy, 
to be spared sorrows that you cannot foresee.” 

For an instant Eleanor’s great blue eyes scru- 
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tinised Margaret’s face with a look of quick inquiry, 
as though she suspected some hidden meaning in the 
words which had found a sad echo in her own heart. 
The young girl could not have spoken more appro- 
priately, if she had really known the unhappy secret 
of her friend’s private marriage. That would indeed 
have been a sorrow to the dead mother. 

“Come into the back parlour, Margaret; this room 
feels chill,” said Eleanor, with a sudden shiver. “I 
did not have the fire lighted here, because the other 
room is so much snugger and warmer; aud yours is 
not a visit of ceremony.” 

Thus talking, with their arms wound about each 
other, after the fashion of school-girls, the two friends 
passed into a plainly-furnished but comfortable-look- 
ing room, where a bright fire was burning, and the 
tea-tray laid for two, with Eleanor’s little servant (a 
zealous, if not very efficient, satellite) in attendance 


“You are thinking of Charles Marston,” she said, 
softly. 

“Yes, dear, I am.” 

* Because he is an artist, and likely to be associated 
with pictures,” 

“Not exactly on that account,” smiled Eleanor; 
“but because I know he would be likely to take a 
tender interest in the subject.” 

Another blush, and a little quickened throbbing 
under the bodice of the grey dress. Then Eleanor’s 
hand was suddenly clasped. 

“Nelly, it is of him that I want to talk to you to- 
night.” 
| “I shall be glad to listen, darling. Open your 
| heart—you know that I am a safe confidant.” 

Thus invited, stately Margaret Crawton, who 
seemed another being that night, slipped from her 
aad, and crouching on the rug at Eleanor’s feet, 








to fetch anything that might be needed from the | with her blushing face hidden on her knee, opened 
kitchen below. Ann was a poor little waif, whom her heart without restraint to that p&tient listener, 
Eleanor’s charity had rescued from starvation in the ' and told all her woman’s story, with its shifting hopes 





streets. 

Contrasted with their past experience, these were 
days of comparative prosperity for the Roytons. The 
father held a good situation in the firm of Crawton 
and Co. The only drawback was his unfortunate 
love of gambling, which narrowed their means, and 
cast anothe: shadow over Eleanor’s life. 

“What a time we have sat over our tea, Nelly! I 
am glad it is over, at last. Now for one of our old 
evening talks, which you know I am so fond of. 
Bring your chair close to mine, and turn down the 
lamp ; I like the fire-light best.” 

So spoke Margaret, unconsciously taking the lead 
even in little things, and directing arrangements, as 
it always seemed natural for her to do. Eleanor did 
her bidding at once. 

“Do you know, Queen Margaret, you would make 
quite a picture, as you sit now, with the red glow of 
the fire on your hair? and I think I could name some 
one who would do it justice on canvas.” 

The reply to this remark was a vivid blush, a 


quick, conscious rush of colour, that would have | 


been a revelation in itself, without that pretty shy 
droop of the white eyelids—something that quite 
changed the character of Margaret’s finely-chiselled 
face, and gave it just the warmth and light that 
was, perhaps, needed to make it really lovable and 
womanlike. 

A sudden impulse made Eleanor wind her arms 
abowt her friend, and draw her closer, while a low, 
painful wail, born of her own sadder knowledge 
and experience, surged up from the depths of her 
full heart. “God grant her a happier lot than 
mine! She has given away her heart. Oh! that the 
precious gift may never be slighted in the days to 
come.” 

But Margaret heard nothing of that sorrowful 
whisper, 


| and fears, timid questionings and shy, fluttering 
‘doubts. It was all familiar to Eleanor—another 
| reading of the old-world story of love, the one grand 
| epic of human lives. 
| “TI know it all now, darling,” said Eleanor, “and 
| I shall expect a large return of love for my Margaret, 
for I know her to be one of those whose life would be 
| made a dreary waste by falsehood or broken trust.” 
| She was looking into the fire as she spoke, with a 
sad, yearning look which Margaret would not have 
| understood, her great eyes full of tears that did not 
| fall, for every word of the tender story to which she 
had just listened had been like an unconscious touch 
of the hidden wound which she carried in her heart. 
“T think—I believe he loves me, Eleanor,” whispered 
| Margaret, timidly, the strange new softness showing 
‘more strongly in her voice and manner. “But there 
| are times when”—she stopped abruptly, and Eleanor 
felt her hand tremble, but she did not interrupt, 
| judging it best to let the full heart unburden itself; 
Margaret resumed—“ times when I do not feel sure, 
and clouds seem to shut out the light from my future 
‘and his—no, not his,” she corrected, hurriedly: “I 
see for him fortune and fame, the well-earned reward 
of all his years of toil. At last he has got a picture 
accepted by the Academy, and something whispers 
in my heart that it will be a success—that he will 
become one of those whem the world is proud to 
honour, and the rich and great are ready to smile 
upon, and receive in their circles.” She had raised 
her face, and was talking rapidly, with unwonted 
colour in her cheeks, and a bright light in her eyes. 
“ And what do you see for yourself?” questioned 
, Eleanor, gently. 
| Margaret shook her head. “ Nothing but the old 
| routine of toil and care. I have known little else 
since I was a child, though I ought not to complain, 
for my mother does her best to lighten my share of 
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the burden. But I disguise nothing from you, 
Eleanor. You know how miserably poor we are. Our 
old servant Chriss tries hard to keep up the fiction of 
better days, but it is no use—we keep going down, 
down. My brother Hugh has been out of a situation 
for months, and nothing seems to prosper with us 
—always the same wearing struggle with narrow 
means. And Charles knows it all—that is one of my 
shadows; he is so sensitive and refined, and I know 
him to be ambitious. Is it not enough to disgust 
and make him shrink from us?” 

“Not if he deserves to win you, Margaret. It will 
only make him proud to think that his leve can give 
you a sheltered nest.” 

“Qh, Eleanor! I am putting it in another light. 
A poor marriage may be a fetter en his success, and 


he may come to feel it so, and regret his choice. If ' 
it were so, and I knew it, I think it would kill me. I | 


could bear anything better than that,” she added, 
suddenly. 
Crawtons, and they were always proud.” 

“But now you are troubling yourself without 
cause, Margaret. Test the quality of the gold, 
before you doubt it.” 

The girl had dropped into her old attitude on the 
hearth-rug, with her head on Eleanor’s knee, listen- 
ing, while she soothed and counselled, as if Margaret 








older than myself, yet you give such wise advice, 
and seem so well versed in all these questions; and 
I never remember you to have had any lovers, only 
that poor little German teacher, who used to follow 
you about, and whom you could not bear the sight 
of. How is it that you never talk of yourself? 
Have you no love-story of your own, Nelly ?” 

If she had seen the grieved quiver of Eleanor’s 
lips, and felt the sudden throbbing of her heart, 
Margaret would not have repeated her question ; but, 
happily, Eleanor was spared the necessity of answer- 
ing, by the interruption of a knock at the street 
door, and she found voice to say— 

“Here comes your brother, Margaret; and, as 
usual, the time has been too short for all we could 
find to say to each other.” 

When the door had closed upon her visitors, 
Eleanor sank wearily down in her chair, crying to her- 


| self, “ When will there be an end of all this hateful 
“My father often tells me I am like the | concealment? 


Margaret gives me her full confidence, 
but I shrink from the light. What would she -hink 


| of me, if she knew that I was already a wife ?—her 
| cousin, too. 


It seems like stealing into the family 
in a false position. Oh, Mark, Mark! when will you 
repair this wrong to me?” 

As she spoke, she drew from her bosom a silken 


, cord, to which was attached a wedding-ring. She 


had been an inexperienced younger sister, and she a | held it for a few moments, then put it hurriedly 


sorrowful spinster, to whom love and marriage were 
things long since removed from the range of proba- 
bilitiis. This peculiarity struck Margaret, for she 
suddenly roused hérself, saying— 


“My dear, I cannot make it out. You are no 


| back, with a rain of passionate tears. 





She was re- 
calling Margaret’s question, to which that hidden 
ring was a sadly significant answer. 
“Have you no love-story of your own, Nelly?” 
(To be continued.) 
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DAVID, THE SHEPHERD LAD. 

BOUT half-a-dozen miles south of 
Jerusalem, on the narrow ridge of a 
grey limestone hill, stands one of the 
oldest towns in Palestine. It won 
its original name from its remarkable 
fruiéfalness, and its present condition shows that 
it still faithfully preserves its old distinction. 
Terraced vineyards, plantations of figs, and groves 
of almonds fondly cluster round this fertile hill. 
Rich corn-fields stretch away toward the south, 
while eastward lie numberless grassy, wild, and 
uncultivated hills. 

Such is Bethlehem, the birthplace of David. 
When first introduced to us by the sacred writer, 
we find that David was held in no very great 
esteem by either his father or his brethren. The 
“darling” would appear to have been misnamed. 
He was rather the despised than the “beloved.” 
Briefly told, that introduction is as follows :— 
Samuel, the illustrious and venerable seer, was 
sent by divine command to anoint one of the sons 








of Jesse as the future king. A solemn feast pre- 
cedes the anointing, but to this feast David is not 
invited. Yet the feast pauses until the principal 
guest arrives. After looking upon and rejecting, 
one by one, the seven sons of Jesse that were then 
at home, Samuel asks their father, “ Are here all 
thy children?” Jesse now suddenly remembers 
his absent and uninvited son, and replies, with 
something of meek apology, and something also 
of emphatic depreciation, “There remaineth yet 
the youngest, and, behold, ke keepeth the sheep.” 

David is now summoned from the sheepcotes on 
the hillsides near Bethlehem, and presently enters 
the circle of the assembled guests. The prophet’s 
eye at once rests upon him, and the divine intima- 
tion is given, “ Arise, anoint him : for this is he.” 
A comely youth he then appears; perhaps a little 
below the ordinary stature, but with frame. well- 
knit, compact, and muscular. His fair complexion, 
his light auburn hair, and bright sparkling eye, 
would always earn for him instant attention in any 
group of his more swarthy countrymen. The fresh 
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breeze of the hills had fanned his cheeks into a 
rich glow of vigorous health. “Now David was 
ruddy,” says the old Hebrew chronicler, “and 
withal of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to 
look to;” in fact just the kind of youth to fasten 
the glances and win the love of Hebrew maiden. 

When ushered into the august presence of 
Samuel, he still retains his shepherd’s dress ana 
his shepherd’s weapons. The future king is 
anointed with the holy oil; the feast now proceeds; 
and at its close, Samuel returns to Ramah, and 
David goes back again to the sheepcotes, from 
which he had been so hastily summoned. 

There is something specially worth our noting 
in this last circumstance. The events of that day 
might have turned his head, since, at a single leap, 
he was thus placed before the princely Eliab and 
all his brethren. They did nothing of the kind. 
David retains his simplicity of character, notwith- 
standing his sudden dream of future greatness. 
He does not cease to.be a shepherd, because he is 
one day to bea king. Whatever other duties may 
by-and-by press upon him, this duty now demands 
his attention—care for his sheep. Time was when 
David’s ancestors had thought it no indignity to 
tend their own flocks. Patriarchs had been shep- 
herds, and patriarchs’ sons and daughters had 
emulated their example. But the residence in 
Egypt, and the changed habits of later times, had 
greatly altered the general estimate of the shep- 
herd’s work. More attention was now given to 
agriculture and to commerce; the shepherd’s 
calling lost its prestige, and was commonly allotted 
to bondsmen, or to the despised of the family, 
Still it was honest work, and David himself did 
not now despise it through any false pride. Per- 
haps a good deal of the discontent of servants and 
others may fairly be traced to this source: the 
notion that they are, as we say colloquially, “above 
their work.” The natural result follows. The 
work which we despise, we do slovenly; the work 
itself becomes a conscious badge of degradation 
and servitude. It was not so with David. He 
made keeping sheep his delight, did his shepherd’s 
work heartily and thoroughly, and so became a 
“good,” that is, a true shepherd. Whatever work 
belonged to the shepherd, that work he was always 
prepared to do, whether rough, or wearisome, or 
dangerous. He took his duties cheerfully, and so 
wove them round his neck rather as a garland 
than as a chain. 

And this may be true of us; if only our honest 
work be honestly done. The work itself may be as 
little in esteem as the shepherd’s work in David's 
time, or it may take its rank among honour- 
able callings; but whatever it may be, we can 
make it either a drudgery or a delight. It is not 


the calling which makes the difference, but the 
spirit in which it is pursued. A faithful, cheer- 
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ful service will “make drudgery divine;” and the 
noblest and most sacred offices may be brought 


into general contempt by the meanness and selfish- 


ness of the men who hold them. ‘“ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do”’—be it only honest—* do 
it with thy might,” and do it with thy heart also, 
Whatever prospect may open before you of future 
ease and competence, let it be yours to do well 
and tc do faithfully the present duty. 
* Honour and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, ’tis there the honour lies.” 

Another thing about the shepherd life of David 
is worthy of attention, especially by the younger 
portion of our readers. He made a wise use of his 
opportunities. Without, perhaps, knowing it, he 
was thus fitting himself for his future career. 
Now what were those opportunities? They were 
partly such as belonged to the nature of his work. 
His chief care was for the sheep entrusted to his 
keeping; a far larger burden with the shepherd of 
Palestine than with the shepherd in any part of 
England. His first business was to know and 
distinguish every single unit of his flock, however 
much they might appear alike; and to acquire 
this accuracy of knowledge, a careful noting of the 
likenesses and differences of each was needed, close- 
ness of observation, concentration, discrimination. 
Here were qualities of mind that afterwards proved 
of great service. He who could read the faces of 
sheep, soon came to be quick in catching the 
salient points in the character of men. Moreover, 
the shepherd was the constant companion of the 
sheep; their leader to and from the fold; their 
defender against perils from robbers, from moun- 
tain torrents suddenly flushed by tropical storms, 
from their own heedless folly in straying far afield, 
from bears, which found their way down into the 
country from Lebanon, or from lions driven forth 
by the swellings of Jordan. A strong tie was 
therefore felt between the flock and its guardian, 
and the distance between them seemed greatly 
lessened. Agility, quick-sightedness, physical 
daring and strength, and great compassionateness 
for the young and helpless—all these qualities came 
of David’s faithful discharge of his work. A store 
of health was being laid up, and natural faculties 
and powers were being developed and sharpened, 
to prove at no very distant day of priceless service. 

There were also opportunities arising from 
the scene of his work. David lived in the open 
air; now on the side of the breezy hill, now in the 
deep and sheltered valley. His psalms are the 
best proof we could have that all the moving 
panorama of day and night, summer and winter, 
seedtime and harvest, found in him a devoted and 
steadfast observer; never wearied if he were 
watching the magical play of light and shade on the — 
hillside, or in the glen; never wearied if he were 
listening to the crash ard terror of the tempest, 
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when hill echoed to hill the booming thunder: 

never wearied of gazing when the secrets of 
deepest forests were discovered, and the earth 
shook as if in awful spasm. Others might behold 
the familiar dawn and the darkening eve, and find 
no meaning in them; but to the deeply poetic soul 
of David, “Day unto day uttered speech, and 
night unto night showed knowledge.” His psalms 
reveal the depth and freshness of the impressions 
which all natural objects made on his sensitive 
soul; and the scenes of that shepherd life, photo- 
graphed by David himself, supply not only his 
countrymen, but the entire human race, with the 
simplest, the truest, and the most enduring images 
of divine faithfulness and love. 

But we have yet, to enumerate another important 
element in David’s unconscious education during 
this period—namely, the use he made of his 
leisare. Many odd moments were unoccupied by 
the care of his flock. Those moments were not 
wasted, or spent in vicious indulgence. Very 
much depends on the use young men make of 
their leisure. It may either prove to them a bless- 
ing ora curse. David made his leisure a blessing. 
At this period he gave himself to the study of that 
portion of the sacred oracles which was then in 
existence. He filled his mind, not only with the 
prominent events of the marvellous history of his 
own people, but with many of its less striking 
details. Now was cultivated that gift of song with 
which Jehovah had endowed him. Now were 
heard the first chords from that harp which was 
shortly to exert so soothing and beneficial an in- 
fluence on the mind of Saul. The harp was 
David’s inseparable companion, as necessary to 
him as his wallet or his sling. Hours sped joy- 
fully by, as the fingers of the musician wedded 
sweet sounds to winged words. Here, then, was 
no lack of materials with which to fill up wisely 
his leisure hours: history, sacred laws, poetry, 
music. David used them all. 

And in this the youthful shepherd supplies an 
old illustration of an eternal law. As a man sows, 
so also does he reap. As he uses the seedtime of 
life, so will be his harvest. Preparation for the 
future, not anticipation of the future, is distinctly 
the work of the young: the wise use of the oppor- 
tunities that lie about their path. The main dif- 
ference to be seen in men is often traceable to this 
source, Here are two youths, of fair average 
ability, and of nearly equal early opportunities 
and leisure. As years roll on, a surprising con- 
trast is visible between the mental standing of 
both. Now what has made the difference? This, 
chiefly: the one used his opportunities, the other 
foolishly frittered them away. The vain regrets 
which are often spent in envying other gifts than 





those we may chance to possess, and in wishing 
for other opportunities than those which lie around 





our path, are worse than useless. Work will brace 
the mind; but sighing over the impossible will 
inflict upon it positive harm and loss. The truest 
part of wisdom is to make the very best possible 
use of whatever opportunities our position may 
offer. 

There is a further lesson inculcated in this part 
of David’s career. We gather from it the true 
secret of a noble life. David went back from 
Samuel’s presence with another heart. “The 
Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that day 
forward.” His heart was opened to God. The 
unexpected summons from the hillside to the 
sacred feast; the venerable prophet into whose 
presence he had been called; the anointing with 
the sacred oil; the flush and stir within his soul 
of new hopes and desires, unlocked more fully a 
heart which had already been susceptible to divine 
impulses. A wider view now spread itself before 
David’s eye, a broader realm revealed itself to 
David’s heart—the inspiration of a grander and a 
loftier life. All common things were transmuted 
and glorified by this fresher and holier feeling. 
He began to see God in all things, and all things 
in God. 

And have not we felt something of this in our 
way, and in modes in harmony with our later 
dispensation? Has there not been for us a time 
when, like old Jacob, we first felt that the Divine 
Presence was a near, a real, and overwhelming 
reality, and we cried out, even as did the patriarch, 
“ Surely God is in this place, and I knew it not?” 
Have not we, by some well-remembered event, had 
our minds opened to the Spirit of the living God ; 
opened so widely and completely that the thoughts, 
the desires, and the purposes of the Divine Spirit 
prove ever-welcome to our souls? 

Or has it been the reverse of this? Have we 
been daily encompassed by the invisible God, and 
have yet remained insensible to his presence? 
Have we been gently besought in our infancy, in 
our early manhood, in our maturer life, to open 
the door of our hearts to the sweet messenger 
of peace, but have barred up the door with sloth, 
or pride, or selfishness? Have we listened to the 
earnest and beseeching voice of Jesus, the Son of 
the Highest, as he stood at the door and knocked, 
and knowing that it was he, have we shamefully 
permitted him to go away grieved and sorrowful ? 
Then we have lived but a poor and ignoble life, 
whatever may be its outward conditions. We 
have not yet discovered the true secret of nobility. 
With all our light and advantage we have not 
advanced as far as David the shepherd-lad of 
Bethlehem. It will be well for us if we lay this 
deeply to heart. 

David not only opened his soul unto God, but 
gave himself to his service. On that day when 
the feast was stayed until he came, the Spirit of 
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the Lord descended upon David: “On that, and | entire wreck; yet a struggle never ended, ever 
from that day forward.” It began on that day; | with tears, repentance, true, unconquerable pur- 
but other days saw no cessation in that true open- | pose begun anew?” Such was the devotedness 
ness of soul to the Divine Spirit. Even David, | of David’s soul. It was like the course of g 
with all his depth of feeling and: splendour of | mighty river stirred by perpetual storms, but 
genius, could not foresee the chequered career | stirred also by numberless currents which add to 
which yet awaited him, in many points so different | its force and volume; a river which still, despite 
from that solitary life on the hillside—a life of | its turmoil and strife, ever rushes onward, until 
contemplation, of song and psalm, if it were also | it mingles its waters in the vast and measureless 
a life of toil. As yet no war-cry had aroused the | sea. 

martial fury; no seductive beauty had fanned the| And here do we find that other needful thing in 
flames of sensual desire; no bitter ingratitude had | true nobility of life, not enly a soul opened to the 
stung his sensitive soul; of the world’s rude ways | visits of the Spirit of Ged, but a soul that always 
he was now comparatively ignorant. But darker | remains open to them, however for a time it may 
days came—days when the fury of battle shook | seem to be closed. God will judge us, not from 
his soul; when lust prepared the way for bitter- | one action of our lives, but from our whole career 
ness and tears; when envy and madness pursued | and spirit; and happy will it therefore be for us if 
him with relentless feet; when his fatherly soul | at the last our hearts shall show that though there 








} 


had sadly learnt have been many windings through our whole 
“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is course, many returns upon itself, like a brook in 
To have a thankless child.” an English meadow, yet that, nevertheless, its 


There surely were sins enough in that later time | purpose has ever been onward toward a broader 
—hblackest crimes; and yet was there not also|and better future—a future wherein, as in clear 
bitterest remorse? Was there not a perpetual | and crystal waters, the soul shall eternally mirror 
struggle, “ often baffled, sore baffled, driven as into | the image of God. 





A DOCTOR'S STORY. 


OME years ago I resided in India, in | maiden, whom I had loved from my boyhood; and 
ey the capacity of M.D. Of course, I, brought her with me, to be my home in a foreign 
| might have added F.R.C.S.E., and a/ land. 

<4) host of other appendages tomy modest We were sitting one evening, my wife and I, 
~~ two letters, had I wished; but I found | watching one of the magnificent sunsets of the 






| 
that most of the residents mistrusted (with reason) | country. The sky was singularly beautiful, and 
all doctors with over-long tails to their names; | we viewed the scene with deep feelings of admira- 
so I wisely resolved to let my hard-worked-for | tion, not unmingled with awe; for we had be- 
honours blush unseen. come but too familiar with what those bold lurid 
None but those in the medical profession can | streaks of crimson presaged. 
know what a physician’s life is—one of constant | “We shall have a fearful night, Charles,” said 
self-denial, one in which duty and pleasure are | Edith, drawing near to me, and laying her hand 
rarely united. Add to this the fact that there | on mine, “how thankful I am that you are at 
were only two or three medical men in M—,! home!” 
the population of which was by no means small, “ And I, too, am thankful, child,” replied I. 
and, brother practitioners, you can form some idea | “ See—listen—Edith! already the storm is on.” 
of the life I led. Not that I disliked occupation,! In truth it was indeed on, with a speed un- 
far from it; but it was frequently my lot to be| known in our more equable country; the sky was 
called to the sick at distances of from twenty to | perfectly black, and the rain fell in torrents. 
thirty miles. These journeys, for I may truly| We rose, closed the shutters, drew together 
call them so, on wintry nights, and with no| our light curtains, and sat down to talk or read, 
regular road, were no pleasant prospect for any | as our fancy led us. 





man, much less for one with a wife and child, “Charles,” said my wife, coaxingly, “ won’t you 
and one who was still desperately “spooney,” as | read to me this evening, while I work at baby’s 
the world calls it. dress? Look, will it not be pretty?” and she 


I had not come to India alone—my mother | held up the little embroidered robe for me to 
always declared I never should—so I dutifully, | admire. 
though with some little regard for my own feelings | “Very pretty. Now we shall have a pleasant 
in the case, married a golden-haired, blue-eyed ' evening, I trust, notwithstanding the storm;” 
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and I settled myself comfortably on my favourite 
couch. 

I had scarcely read a half-dozen words, when 
we were startled by a thundering knock. I 
started up, letting the book fall in my haste. 

My wife was at the parlour door before me, 
and, placing herself against it, she confronted me 
with flushed cheeks and strangely earnest eyes. 
“Charles,” she said, eagerly, “if it be any one for 
you, you must not go. You could not go on such 
a night; it would be madness! Husband, dearest, 
promise me you will not leave me.” 

“Not if I can possibly help it, Edith,” I 
answered. “Hush, love! it may not be any 
one. I must go and see.” I opened the door with 


anxiety, and a half-framed wish that I was not a; 


doctor. 

In the hall stood a poor labouring man, who 
implored me most ‘piteously, in the English 
language, for the “love of God” to go with him, 
as his son—his ohly child—lay dying. “Oh, sir, 
if yon would not see my wife and me in our 
graves, come with me. The night is fearful, but 
life is precious !” 

1 happened to know the man, and that he was 
an honest, industrious labourer; or else, I think, 
1 might have been sufficiently hard-hearted to. 
refuse even his earnest appeal. Doctors are so 
frequently imposed upon by long-winded tales of 
dying babies, who have only a touch of cholic; 
and frightful accounts of fevers and ravings, 
generally proving to be slight cases of dyspepsia, 
that they learn to be the most unbelieving of 
mortals. I myself have learnt never to go to 
any person without proof positive that I am 
required. 

However, in this case, . had ample proof that 
my presence was necessary; so I re-entered our 
cosy, English-like parlour, to tell Edith our 
proposed pleasant evening was not to be. She, 
like all wives, protested against my going most 
vehemently ; but when I assured her“duty called 
me, she raised her head, and, with a spirit worthy 
of the ladies of ancient Sparta, sobbed, “ Go, then, 
Charles. God be with you!” 

I pressed her closely to my heart, calling her 
“my own true wife,” kissed my sleeping baby’s 
rosy lips, and started on my journey. 

“God will surely reward you, sir,” said the poor 
man, as we mounted our horses. “Oh, my child 
—my child !” 

It was, indeed, a fearful night. A darkness that 
might almost be felt rested on the earth; the wind 
blew in furious gusts, while peals of distant 
thunder warned us it might still be worse. 

“Are you sure you cannot miss the way, good 
man?” said I, somewhat nervously; “are you 
quite sure of it?” 


but I cannot see. Oh, my son—my son!” and, 
in his frantic sorrow, he spurred on his horse. 
Fourteen miles, reader, are not very much of a 
ride ona pleasant night, over good roads. Picture, 
however, to yourself narrow, rugged sheep-paths, 
with here and there a yawning precipice; with 
darkness—nay, blackness—surrounding us, and 
the case is very much altered. Several times our 
horses stumbied or fell; but, as a life depended on 
us, we pressed bravely onwards, ‘not knowing the 
moment our own lives might be sacrificed. 

“ Sir,” at last cried the almost distracted father, 
“T can guide you no longer; I cannot find the 
river.” 

“Then God have mercy on us!” I answered, 
solemnly, and my thoughts turned to my home 
darlings. I was thankful Edith did not know of 
our situation. 

Still nearer came the thunder, still louder roared 
the storm, and, as though in answer to our prayers, 
brilliant flashes of lightning followed the thunder 
almost instantaneously, showing us plainly the 
path from which we had strayed. 

We rapidly gained the river, but I told Manley, 
my companion, that it would be nothing short of 
madness to attempt crossing it on such a night. 
I asked him was there no shorter and less danger- 
ous way; he answered, “No, doctor, no; unless 
we go back again to M——.” As returning was 
not to be thought of, we fastened our horses to 
the nearest trees, and entered the boat, which was 
generally lying in the tiny natural harbour. 

I was never much of a sailor, and the river, 
though narrow, I knew was dangerous after heavy 
rains. Manley every moment was bitterly re- 
penting the short-sighted haste which had made 
him come into such danger, but assured me, never- 
theless, he could cross the river blindfolded. 

Perhaps he could have done so; but in wind, 
and storm, and darkness, I think the navigation 
of a boat, even to a Neptune, would have been 
impossible. 

The lightning, for which we had been so thank- 
ful, had completely ceased, making the darkness 
seem worse than before. I felt we were indeed 
lost, unless the Hand which had so providentially 
delivered us in our first dangers did not again 
interpose in our behalf. 

We rowed, and rowed, but whither? Alas! 
that we could not tell. I thought Manley was 
surely losing his senses, for he had taken the 
management of the boat entirely in his own hands, 
and would not stop rowing for one instant. I sat 
as one stunned, while crowds of thoughts swept 
through my brain. I remembered my first wilful 
sin: stealing fruit out of my little sister’s precious 
garden, when I was about four years old. My 
whole life seemed to pass before me, with its 





“ Yes—yes,” replied he, “I am qnite sure of it; 


minutest actions of good and evil. I seemed to 
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see the “great white throne” and the jasper battle- 
ments, and then with a strange incongruity which 
almost made me smile, I uttered a cry of thank- 
fulness that my life was insured. 

Would this temporary madman never cease 
rowing? Would this terrible darkness never be 
removed? Would ? But there came a tre- 
mendous wave—a crash—and we struggled in the 
waters. 





night, afraid to move, lest some new trial might 


, await us. You can imagine with what joy we 


We both felt ourselves violently dashed against | 


something—thank God, a substantial something ; 
we grappled with it, and scrambled up on a 
rock. 


hailed the first approach of dawn; and before the 
sun had risen in its fresh rosy beauty, every 
trace of the tempest had passed away. Our boat 
had drifted from us entirely, but to our great 
surprise, we found we did not need it, as the rock 
on which we had scrambled, happily, communicated 


| With the main land. 


We were now but half a mile from Manley’s 


cottage, to which we hurried with all possible 
, Speed; but the child—how my heart bled for that 


Together we fell upon our knees, and in that | 


terrible night, truly one much to be remembered, 
we uttered a hearty thanksgiving for our won- 
derful preservation. “From lightning, and tem- 
pest, and sudden death” our “ good Lord had 
delivered us.” 

Reader, there ave times in a man’s life when 
earth seems nothing, and eternity everything; 
times, when one knows the Saviour to be all in 
all. Such a time came to me that night. Now, 
in my walk through life, hale and hearty as I 
am, when my thoughts revert to those hours of 
danger, I pray for grace to live the life that the 
dying wish they had lived. 

We remained on the rock ail the rest of the 


sorely-tried father !—the child was dead. 
I found my horse all right, and reached my home 
in perfect safety. When I told my wife, whom 


| I had hardly hoped to hold in my arms again, 


all my story of peril, she nestled closer and closer 
to me, sobbing violently. “Charles,” she mur- 
mured, “never shall you leave me again on such 
terrible nighis. Think, husband, think, if you 
had been killed, and baby and’I left quite—— 
Oh, Charles! leave this horrid country.” 

My darling! She was worn out with her sleep- 
less, anxious night, and scarce knew what she 
said. Reader, I have left her frequently since 
that time, in spite of her most earnest entreaties, 


but never without imploring the protection of 
God. 
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Te RAN with hasty steps my guilt to hide— 


{Ga Q My tarnished life to plunge in secret death; | 
Vm i} And boldly leaped, and felt the fatal tide 


Catch in my breast the struggling pulse of breath. 


Then onward borne, the banks went swiftly by, 
The story of my life did all unroll ; 

Thad not thought that thus it was to die, 
To live with keener senses in the soul. 


I saw the past as it had truly been; 
T saw the good that lay my steps before ; 
I saw myself—remorseful sight I ween— 
One blind who stumbles at an open door. 


Above were spread the bounteous, boundless skies ; 
Beneath, the earth with every herb was sweet; 
A thousand tones, a thousand glorious dyes, 
A thousand joys did compass round my feet. 


On all I saw God’s finger plainly write, 
I heard his voice in every sweeter tone, 
And knew my former self could read aright 
This language, now with clearer knowledge known. 





But, ah! what boots it, should the thunder speak, 

If man will stop his ears with cumbrous clay ? 
What profits, if one stoop to help the weak, 

They crawl with crippled strength from help away ? 


What good for me that never morning rose, 

But something prompted inly, ‘‘ Render praise ?” 
And seldom day did cease in due repose, 

But something said, ‘The night shall end thy days!” 


Ah! woe is me! what mercy counselled there, 
Is here to hopeless judgment darkly grown ; 

And kind words breathed upon the summer air 
Are charactered with wrath upon the stone. 


* Life! life again!’ I cried unto the skies, 

And battled with weak arms the sullen stream! 
Life in my breast with one wild beating dies, 

But lo! I waken, drowning in a dream, 


And breathe with sobs. The life so late despised 
I take with happy hands of gratitude— 
A gift from God to be for ever prized, 
Till his own word hath his own gift renewed. 
So Joeew. 
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DREAMS. 


BY THE REV. T. M. 


FAT 1s not possible to define, or even— | 
Mai with any sufficient accuracy—to de- | 
scribe dreaming. Dreams are so gro- | 
} tesque and fantastic, so manifold in 
their character—they flit across the 
mind with such lightning-like rapidity—that they 
cannot be portrayed by any words of human speech. 
If it be difficult, and it is often quite impossible, 
to recall a dream, how much more difficult must it 
be to present anything like an adequate description 
of the act of dreaming! But this is one of those 
cases in which there is no need for definition or 
description. Dreaming is so common, so universal, 
that every one knows from his own experience 
what it is to dream; and this is the only way of 
knowing. You could no more give a man who 
had never dreamt, a notion of dreaming, than you 
could give to a man blind from his birth any idea 
of the distinctions of colour. It may be assumed 
that all know what a dream is, however little 
they might be able to give a scientific or intelligible 
account of one. 

However accounted for, and they have never yet 
been very satisfactorily explained, dreams are very | 
wonderful things. There can be no doubt that | 
different kinds of dreams have different causes, | 
and every dream has, probably, many more causes | 
than one. What kas most largely occupied our | 
minds during the day, is likely, in some way or 
other, to modify the dreams and visions of the 
night. Philosophers and men of science have | 
devoted much time and attention to this subject, | 
and not altogether without result, but, after all | 
that has been done, we feel that “ the night-side of 
nature” presents us with many mysteries which 
have never been penetrated, many problems which | 
have never been solved. 

In the dreams of the night, neither the will nor | 
the judgment seems to exercise any control. | 
Professor Dugald Stewart, in his “ Elements of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind,” furnishes us | 
with a very clear, and on the whole satisfactory, 
account of some of the more remarkable phenomena | 
of drearaing. He maintains, “ First, that the suc- 
cession of our thoughts in sleep is regulated by | 
the same general laws of association to which it is | 
subjected while we are awake; and, secondly, that 
the circumstances which discriminate dreaming 
from our waking thoughts, are such as must 
necessarily arise from the suspension of the 
influence of the will.” 

First. Thaf the succession of our thoughts in 
sleep is regulated by the same general laws of 
association which influence the mind while we are 








awake, appears from the following considerations : 


MORRIS, IFSWICH. 


1. Our dreams are frequently suggested to us by 
bodily sensations; and with these it is well known, 
from what we experience while awake, that par- 
ticular ideas are frequently very strongiy asso- 
ciated. I have been told by a friend, that having 
occasion, in consequence of an indisposition, to 
apply a bottle of hot water to his feet when he 
went to bed, he dreamed that he was making a 
journey to the top of Mount Etna, and that he 
found the heat of the ground almost insupportable. 
Another person havi:.g a blister applied to his 
head, dreamed that he was scalped by a party of 
Indians. 

2. Our dreams are influenced by the prevailing 
temper of the mind, and vary in their complexion 
according as our habitual disposition at the time 
inclines us to cheerfulness or to melancholy. Not 
that this observation holds without exception, but 
it holds so generally as must convince us that 
the state of our spirits has some effect on our 
dreams, as well as on our waking thoughts. 
After having made a narrow escape from any 
alarming danger, we are apt to awake in the 
course of our sleep, with sudden startings, imagin- 
ing that we are drowning, or on the brink of a 
precipice. A severe misfortune which has affected 
the mind deeply, influences our dreams in a 
similar way, and suggests to us a variety of 
adventures analogous, in some measure, to that 
event from which our distress arises. 

3. Our dreams are influenced by our prevailing 
habits of association while we are awake. 

Secondly. From these different observations we 
are authorised to conclude, that the same laws of 
association which regulate the train of our thoughts 
while we are awake, continue to operate during 
sleep. I now proceed to consider how far the 
circumstances which discriminate dreaming from 
our waking thoughts, correspond with those which 
might be expected to result from the suspension 
of the influence of the will. 

1. If the influence of the will be suspended 
during sleep, all our voluntary operations, such as 


| ‘ : 
| recollection, reasoning, &c., must also be suspended. 


That this really is the case, the extravagance and 
inconsistency of our dreams are sufficient proofs. 
We frequently confound together times and places 
the most remote from each other; and in the 
course of the same dream, conceive the same 
person as existing in different parts of the world. 
Sometimes we imagine ourselves conversing with 
a dead friend, without remembering the circum- 
stance of his death, although, perhaps, it happened 
but a few days before, and affected us deeply. 

2. If the influence of the will during sleep be 
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suspended, the mind will remain as passive, while 
its thoughts change from one subject to another, 
as it does during our waking hours, while different 
perceptible objects are presented to our senses. 
Of this passive state of the mind in our dreams it 
is unnecessary to multiply proofs, as it has always 
been considered as one of the most extraordinary 
circumstances with which they are accompanied. If 
our dreams, as well as our waking thoughts, were 
subject to the will, is it not natural to conclude 
that in the one case, as well as in the other, we 
should endeavour to banish as much as we could 
every idea which had a tendency to disturb us, and 
detain those only which we found to be agreeable? 
So far, however, is this power over our thoughts 
from being exercised, that we are frequently 
oppressed, in spite of all our efforts to the 
contrary, with dreams which affect us with the 
most painful emotions—and, indeed, it is matter 
of vulgar remark, that our dreams are, in every 
case, involuntary on our part, and that they 
appear to be obtruded on us by some external 
cause. 

3. If the influence of the will be suspended 
during sleep, the conceptions which we then form 
of sensible objects will be attended with a belief 
of their real ewistence, as much as the percep- 
tion of the same objects is while we are awake. 
It is scarcely necessary for me to remark how 
strikingly this conclusion coincides with acknow- 
ledged facts. 

These principles laid down by Stewart, while 
they do not clear up the whole mystery of dream- 
ing, shed a measure of light upon some of the 
more remarkable phenomena, and explain how it 
is that while in dreams events follow one another 
in the most unnatural succession, images the most 
incongruous present themselves, and circumstances 
transpire, the actual occurrence of which would 


‘ involve the reversal of all the laws of nature, the 


mind throws out no challenge, makes no inquiry, 
perceives no improbability. In our waking hours 
we have what we call day-dreams—we indulge in 
reverie; scenes which are the creation of the fancy 
—the imagination—start up before us, and wear, 
for a season, all the appearance of reality; but we 
know what they are, we are not imposed on by 
them, we can distinguish them from the realities 
of actual life. But in sleep our will vacates its 
throne, our judgment resigns its office, a lawless 
and vagrant fancy reigns supreme, and wanders 
uncontrolled. 

Though dreams themselves are for the most 
part so vague, grotesque, and incoherent, though 
they are only 

“ The children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy,” 
they serve to illustrate the amazing and incal- 
culable powers of our spiritual nature. Man’s 








soul, “ cribbed, cabined, and confined ” within the 
narrow limits of its earthly tenement, seems, 
during the day, unable to assert its powers; but 
at night, when “ deep sleep falleth upon man,” it 
appears to have permission to transcend these 
narrow limitations, to unfold and stretch its 
wings, and wander in regions which are ordinarily 
beyond its reach. 

How intensely vivid 1s our realisation in the act 
of dreaming. We have nothing comparable with 
it in the experience of our waking hours. There 
is no horror like the horror of the night—that 
awful feeling which settles down upon and enwraps 
the soul in some terrible dream. Many, awaking 
from such a dream, have been ready to exclaim, 
with poor Clarence— 

**Oh! I have passed a miserable night, 
So full of fearful dreams, of ugly sights, 
That, as I am a Christian, faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night, 
Though 'twere to buy a world of happy days, 
So full of dismal terror was the time.” 

Pascal, quoted by Sir W. Hamilton, says: “If 
we dreamt every night the same thing, it would 
perhaps affect us as powerfully as the objects 
which we perceive every day. And if an artisan 
were certain of dreaming every night for twelve 
hours that he was a king, I am convinced that he 
would be almost as happy as a king who dreamt 
for twelve hours that he was an artisan. If we 
dreamt every night that we were pursued by 
enemies and harassed by horrible phantoms, we 
should suffer almost as much as if that were true, 
and we should stand in as great dread of sleep as 
we should of waking, had we real cause to appre- 
hend these misfortunes : It is only 
because dreams are different and inconsistent, that 
we can say, when we awake, that we have dreamt; 
for life is a dream little less inconsistent.” 

What can be more suggestive of the amazing 
capacities of the soul of man than what we see in 
the act of dreaming? How vivid are the percep- 
tions, how inconceivably rapid the operations of 
the mind, how much of joy or sorrow, pleasure 
or pain, may be pressed into a dream of a few 
minutes! What wonderful capacity must our 
souls have to realise happiness, to endure misery! 
Let those who would vainly persuade themselves 
that death is the soul’s sleep, try and imagine the 
fearful visions by which that sleep may be dis- 
turbed and rendered horrible. 

We cannot read the Bible without observing the 
large use which God has made of dreams in hold- 
ing communication with the children of men. In 
the patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian dispensa- 
tions, dreams find a place. It was in a dream 
that God appeared to Abram, commanding him to 
turn his back upon his country, and kindred, and 
father’s house, and go forth in quest of a land 
which he would show him; and rendering obedience 
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to this remarkable communication, he went forth, 
not knowing whither he went. And on several 
subsequent occasions did the Lord thus communi- 


cate with the “father of the faithful.” Jacob, when | 


he was obliged to flee from his father’s house to 


escape the consequences of his own duplicity, came , 
to a place called Luz, and while sleeping there, | 


with heaven for his canopy, and a stone for his 


pillow, he dreamed a very wonderful dream, in | 
| the children of men; and we may leave God to 


which he saw a vision of ascending and descend- 


ing angels, and, above all the angels, the Lord him- | 


self, who did there enter into a covenant with him; 


and on his awaking, we do not find the patriarch | 


saying, It, is a dream—it is only a dream! but, 


“ Surely the Lord was in this place, and I knew it | 


not.” And God himself, many years after, refers 


to this event, saying to him in Padan-aram, “I am | 


the God of Bethel, where thou anointedst the 
pillar, and where thou vowedst a vow unto me.” 


Joseph, while yet a youth, had dreams which | 


revealed to him the fact of his future greatness 
and pre-eminence among his brethren, and as the 


Lord predicted his advancement in a dream, or | 
rather a succession of dreams, so he secured it by | 


making him an interpreter of dreams. 

When Gideon was warring with the Amalekites, 
and was discouraged on account of their great 
numbers, his discouragement was removed, as he 
overheard one of them recount his dream, and 
another give the interpretation. We have many 
passages in the Old Testament which clearly in- 
dicate that God did not unfrequently make known 


his pleasure and displeasure by means of dreamis. | 


We have a distinction drawn between true and 
false dreams. We have judgment denounced 
against those who impose on the people by means 
of false dreams; whereas, on the other hand, he 
that hath a dream is enjoined to tell it, as the 


word of the Lord, faithfully. And we have men | 
reproved because, though God speaks to them in | 
One | 
of the most remarkable gifts bestowed upon God’s | 


dreams, they understand or perceive it not. 


people in ancient times, was understanding in all 
visions and dreams; and it was through the pos- 
session of this endowment that Daniel and his 
companions were raised to such high offices in 
Babylon. 

We find that dreams have their place in the 
Christian dispensation. That this was to be the 


case, the Prophet Joel previously announced. We | 


have Joseph more than once receiving communi- 
cations by means of a dream; the Magi are 
warned of God in a dream that they should not 
return unto Herod; Pilate’s wife, influenced by a 
dream, persuades her husband to have nothing to 
do with that “just man” who was then arraigned 
at his bar. It was announced to Peter in a dream 
that the Gospel was to be preached to the Gentiles 
also; and it was in a dream or vision that Paul 


saw the man of Macedonia, who lifted up in his 
hearing the imploring cry, “ Come over and help 


9 
. 


us 

That God should communicate with man at all 
is wonderful; that in doing so he should make use 
of visions, need not occasion either incredulity or 
surprise. Let us but admit the great mystery that 
the Lord of heaven and earth does so far con- 
descend as to hold personal communication with 


select his own methods of communication. As 
we consider this subject, we feel that “there are 
more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt 
| of in our philosophy.” 
It is worthy of notice, that dreaming is em- 
| ployed in Scripture as a figure of speech—as an 
illustration of important spiritual truths. The 
| analogy is suggestive of certain aspects of sin, 
| and of a sinful life, which are deserving of our 
| attentive regard. 
| The sinner dreams, and his dreaming reveals 
, te us the fact that he is asleep. And it is the 
very nature of this sleep—which renders dreaming 
possible—to suspend the operation of reason, 
judgment, and the powers of comparison. The 
sleeper is the victim of a disordered and uncen- 
| trolled imagination; the actualities of life are 
nothing to him, and the fantastic creations of 
fancy are all in all; the great realities of the 
spiritual and eternal world have for him no reality 
—he lives in a vain show. 

The visions of sin are attractive. ‘The hungry 
man dreameth, and, behold, he eateth; the thirsty 
| man dreameth, and, behold, he drinketh.” The 
| very hunger and thirst from which he is suffer- 

ing give a character and colouring to the dreams 
which hold possession of his mind. The en- 
chantress Imagination, not now limited by the 
stern realities of life, stretches forth her wand, 
and at once there is provided every delicacy which 
can gratify taste—appease the hunger, assuage the 
thirst. This seems to be the very nature of sin. 
Those who are the victims of it, live in an ideal 
world. According to the prevailing desire of the 
heart, will be the dream which lures the sinner on. 

A dream, however attractive, is in every case 
| but a dream—unreal, unsatisfying. This is true 
| of all sinful, of all worldly enjoyment. What is 
it but eating, drinking, realising pleasure in 
dream? The peasant may dream that he is a 
peer; the captive that he is free; the beggar may 
dream that his home is a palace, and his clothing 
purple and fine linen; the man who lacks a crust 
of bread and a draught of water may dream that 
he is being sumptuously entertained. But what 
then? The peasant is not actually lifted from his 
obscurity, the captive is not released from his 
dungeon, the beggar still suffers from poverty, 
and the man who is famished, from hunger and 
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thirst. It is only a dream, baseless and unsub- the effectually-aroused sleeper to seek satisfaction 
stantial; and yet in the indulgence of such in the blessed realities of the Gospel, instead of 
dreams do a large number of our fellow-creatures the deceitful visions of sin. And those who are 
live. They are dreaming about innumerable truly awake should seek in every possible way to 
things, which have no corresponding reality—/' arouse those who are slumbering around them. 
happiness never realised, satisfaction never se- But some may say, If men are, in the meantime, 
cured. They fancy that they are whole, and pleasantly dreaming, why should they be dis- 
require not the services of a physician, though | turbed—why not let them dream on and enjoy 
all the while a deadly disease is consuming them; | themselves so long as the dream shall last? To 
that they are rich, and have need of nothing, | this it may be replied, that it would be very cruel 
though all the while they are wretched, and to awaken them, an act of very needless and un- 
miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked. Such | reasonable cruelty, if they could only be awakened 
dreams as these do not alter the facts of the case; to have a sense of their misery and a vision of 
they remain as they were. | their doom. But it is very different if you have 

Dreams do not last; there must be sooner or | good news to tell them—the good news of God; 
later a time of awakening. ‘There are many | if you can tell them how they may be saved from 
partial awakenings. Men are constantly finding ‘all their misery, and how that impending doom 
out that that which they are so ardently pur- | may be averted. No one would like to waken 
suing is only a dream, and life with them is not | a condemned criminal who was enjoying his last 
so much one extended, continued dream, as a_ sleep, and dreaming of happier and more innocent 
succession of brief, broken, fragmentary visions. | days, if there were nothing but the scaffold waiting 
“ A hungry man dreameth, and, behold, he eateth; | him; but no one would have much hesitancy in 
but he awaketh, and his soul is empty: a thirsty | doing so, who could spread before his opening 
man dreameth, and, behold, he drinketh; but he ‘eyes a royal pardon. The sinner must wake 
awaketh, and, behold, he is faint, and his soul hath | sooner or later; and it is better to be awakened 
appetite.” But such, for the most part, awake, | while the day of opportunity continues, than to 
only to fall asleep again and dream another dream. | sleep on to the last, and exchange the visions of 
Sometimes there is a real awakening, which leads | sin for the realities of perdition. 








THE OLIVE BRANCH. 
A SILVER LEGEND. 


“If fairy in this wood there be, « I—tant—find—my—mammy,” said the child, 
Lehner hae mens te me with sobs between every word. ‘I want to do ’ome. 
O sang little Lillie and her sister Rose, | Will you take me ’ome?’’ she said, running up to 
as they tripped gaily through the fra- Lillie, who had been some way behind Rose, and now 
1) grant wood, perfumed by the scent of | Came near. 
i} many blossoms, which were scattered | “Take you home,” said Lillie, rather slowly; but 
4=“4)| in such profusion on the green grass | one glance of the sorrowful face of the elfish little 
as to make it look like a carpet with a pattern creature settled the matter, and she said, “ Yes, I 
of flowers. ' will take you home ;” and taking the poor tired little 

It was a well-known legend that this wood was the atom in her arms, she turned back towards the road. 
abode of fairies, and it was said that if you sung the I turned back too; for I was delighted with 
lines that Lillie and Rose were singing, a fairy Lillie’s conduct, in giving up her own pleasure for 
would appear to you, and, if pleased, confer some the sake of the distressed little one, who had no 
fairy gift. | claim whatever on her kindness. 

So Lillie and Rose determined to try their fortune,| They soon found the road, where Lillie put the 
and on the first sunny day went to the wood to sing | child down, who, being much refreshed with her rest, 
to the fairies. There it was that I met them, and | trotted along by Lillie’s side, showing her the way. 
anxious as themselves to see what would happen, I| A few minutes served to bring them to the hovel 
followed them. They went on singing merrily, but | where the child’s mother lived, and Lillie, having 
no fairy appeared; only, after some time, a little | delivered her charge into safe hands, without stopping 
ragged child crying and running about, as if she | to hear the poor woman’s thanks, ran back as quickly 
did not know where to go. | as possible to the wood. 

“What is the matter, you naughty child?” asked | Lillie began singing again; but as the time went 
Rose, keeping a long way off, as if afraid of the dirty |on I despaired of the fairy’s appearing: not so 
rags. | Lillie, who sang on as blithely as ever. 
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A lovely bell-shaped flower arrested Lillie’s atten- 
tion, and she stooped down to smell it. 

I peeped over her shoulder, and saw in the middle 
of the blossom a drop of dew, large and sparkling as 
a diamond. 

Evidently this had attracted Lillie’s notice. 

And while I looked a breath of wind sighed 
through the forest, rustling the flower, which bent to 
the ground, causing the gem-like tear to fall on the 
soft sward. 

My breath had nearly gone, and Lillie, too, seemed 
rooted to the ground; for there, where the drop of 
dew had fallen, stood the loveliest little creature that 
even fairy-land could produce, not higher than the 
flower in which she had been cradled, and with hair 
golden as a wheat-field at harvest-time with the sun 
shining on it. {he was an exquisite little being. 

Her robe was of a lily, studded with the smallest 
possible forget-me-nots, a necklace of dewdrops 
sparkled on her throat, and her crown was of a 
single diamond, on which the light shone till it 
blazed like a star. In her hand she held as a wand 
the yellow-tipped stamen of a lily. 

Then I heard a sweet little voice, like the distant 
murmur of a gurgling brook, calling to Lillie, “ Little 
girl, I have watched you on your way through my 
kingdom, and because I saw you had a tender heart, 
and that Rose turned away with scorn and contempt 
from the ragged little child I had sent to you, I have 
chosen to appear to you, and give you a fairy gift.” 

Lillie could only look her delight at the good 
fairy’s words, for her speech seemed to have left her ; 
but the fairy did not wait to be thanked. Beckoning 
Lillie to her, she put in her hand a silver olive branch, 
not larger than Lillie’s little finger, and said, “The 
material signifies ‘ speech,’ the design ‘ peaceful,’ and 
whatever difficulties you may be in, if you only press 
my gift to you, you will be safe, and while you keep 
it you will never give offence to anybody, and will 
be loved by all; but should you lose it, you will find 
everybody hating and quarrelling with you.” 

When she had finished speaking, her form grew 
faint and shadowy as a ray of light, and at last 
died away; and in passing the bell-shaped flower, I 
peeped in and saw a wee drop of dew resting peace- 
fully in its bosom. 

Lillie wrapped her precious gift in her handker- 
chief, and turned towards her home. There she was 
met by Rose, who looked so sour and angry, and 
spoke so unkindly to Lillie for leaving her alone in 
the wood, till she was obliged to go home without 
having seen the fairy, that I watched to see if the 
fairy talisman would keep her from giving offence to 
her irritated sister. Lillie spoke gently and lovingly 
to Rose, and though I could not hear what passed 
between them, I was surprised to see Rose put her 
arms round Lillie’s neck, and kiss her. “Truly, this 
is a wonderful gift,” I thought. 





For many weeks and months I watched Lillie grow 
more and more loved by those around her, even those 
who had before disliked her yielding to her gentle. 
ness, and becoming her warmest friends. 

One day Lillie’s cousins had come to see her, and 
I saw that Lillie was very much provoked by the rude 
behaviour of her Cousin Conrad, a troublesome and 
disagreeable boy. It was not till he had accused her 
of stealing his playthings that she showed signs of 
anger, and then as the tones waxed loud I saw her 
feel for her talisman, which I knew she kept in the 
bosom of her dress ; I perceived her look of dismay, 
and I guessed the truth. 

The quarrel grew louder and hotter, and as the 
angry tones reached my ear I wondered how it would . 
end. 

I saw Conrad strike Lillie, and I saw that she 
returned the blow. I saw them strike each other 
many times, and then a servant, who had entered 
the room unperceived by the combatants, parted 
them, and as Lillie quitted the room I saw shame 
and sorrow on her face. 

Through that unfortunate day Lillie seemed to 
do nothing but quarrel and make enemies of those 
who had been her best friends. 

At night I heard her sobbing as she lay in her — 
bed, and it was many hours before the sound of her 
voice had ceased. 

For several days I noticed that Lillie was very 
sad, and often angry and ill-tempered, and was 
constantly giving offence. Then I noticed that 
one morning when Lillie came to breakfast, her face 
was once more bright and happy as the blessed 
sunlight ; and I knew that she had found her lost 
treasure. 

And so it was, for Lillie told me afterwards that 
she had’ found it in the garden, under a rose-tree, 
where she must have dropped it when idling with 
Conrad ; and now she has sewn it into herdress, that 
she may never lose it again. L. M. C. 





KEY TO ENIGMA ON PAGE 382. 
“ The Spirit is truth.”—1 John v. 6. 
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